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written by him in 1598 and known as his Apology', which was
calculated to stir the hearts of admirers, emen of action' especi-
ally; and crowning insolence, along with it was printed a mala-
pert letter from Lady Rich to the Queen, pleading for her
brother. About the same time, someone published the terrible
letter to Lord Keeper Egerton written by Essex in the height of
passion after the ear-boxing incident of 1598. If enemies were
responsible, it was a scurvy trick; if friends, as Bacon declared
and on the whole is more likely, it was an incitement to sedition.
Essex was in despair. He wrote a frenzied letter to the Queen:
4 As if I were thrown into a corner like a dead carcass, I am
gnawed on and torn by the basest creatures upon earth. The
prating tavern haunter speaks of me what he lists; the frantic
libeller writes of me what he lists; they print me and make me
speak to the world, and shortly they will play me upon the stage.
The least of these is worse than death, but this is not the worst
of my destiny; for you, who have protected from scorn and
infamy all to whom you once avowed favour but Essex,... have
now, in this eighth month of my close imprisonment, rejected
my letters and refused to hear of me, which to traitors you never
did. What remains is only to beseech you to conclude my
punishment, my misery, and my life.*

It was an impossible situation. Elizabeth, who had abandoned
the Star Chamber trial against her better judgement, was par-
ticularly annoyed at the slanderous but specious talk that Essex
had been condemned unheard. She decided to vindicate herself.
On 5 June Essex was brought before a special commission of
councillors and others, with a select audience. His cue was com-
plete submission, as the commissioners' cue was to avoid the
charge of disloyalty. Elizabeth still wanted the way open for a
reformed Essex to return to her service. Coke, the Attorney-
General, nearly ruined the game with his accustomed invec-
tivess but helped by his judges Essex mastered his passionate
nature and submitted: 'the tears of his heart,' he said, *had
quenched all the sparkles of pride that were in him.' The court's
censure or judgement suspended him from his various offices
and continued his imprisonment, until the Queen in her mercv